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Parvest Time in Pature. 


BY REV. W. G.. CADMAN. 


CGA HAT a wonderful world this is!) The Great Creator seems 

to have lavished all the resources of His skill in appeal- 
ing to the hearts of His children! Nature, in a// her moods, is full 
of beauty. But there are some special features that more readily 
challenge our attention. The rising sun seen from some com- 
manding eminence ; his majestic descent behind the western hills; 
the rainbow, ‘‘ triumphal arch that fill’st the sky, when storms pre- 
pare to part;” the moonlit heavens sweetly reflected in the placid 
lake. Then again, there is the procession of the seasons,—Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter. Can you tell me whichis most beautiful? 
Can you say which affords us most delight? Is it the fresh and fair 
form of Spring as she touches the hard soil with magic wand, and 
decks all around with verdure?) Or is it Summer, when she strews 
her glories over hill and dale, enchanting life’s dusty highways? Or 
is it Autumn, that tints the landscape with lovely hues, that hangs the 
fruit from bending boughs and scatters her wealth of golden grain? 
Or is it Winter, when she comes with beauties all her own, and flings 
abroad her treasures of the hail and snow? Which season would we 
have? None of them for ever, but each in turn as the Great Father 
sends it. We sometimes hear. people speak despondingly when 
Winter approaches. The freshness of Spring makes them buoyant,— 
the glory of Summer makes them glad. But when the leaves begin 
to fall, and the days to shorten, and the morning and evening become 
chilly—they feel sad at heart. I do not see anything sad in these 
things—in the fall of the leaf and the gathering of the harvest. I 
prefer the sentiment in these lines :— 


“October strews the woodland o’er 
With many a brilliant colour ; 
The world is brighter than before, 

Why should our hearts be duller ? 
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Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 
Sad thoughts and sunny weather ; 
Ah me! the glory and the grief 
Agree not well together.” 
As the sunset hour is to the day, so are these Autumn days to the 
year. It is the season of fulfilment. Work is almost over. The 
golden days of serene repose are hastening on. Let us be thankful 
and rejoice. 

The Harvest Thanksgiving Service is, in some one or other of its 
forms, a very ancient service. In restoring it to our churches we are 
acting wisely. Men in all ages, when they have become raised above 
the savage state, have considered the festal rite and song appropriate 
to the season. If our hearts do not overflow with gratitude to the 
Giver of all good, they are cold and unthankful. Think only how 
much depends upon the harvest! Happiness or misery, life or death, 
for earth’s toiling millions. We cannot understand, so fully as did 
our fathers, the importance of a bountiful harvest. We are not so 
much dependent now upon the fruits of the soil upon which we 
actually /7ve. So rapid is the speed of ocean transit, so facile is the 
interchange of commodity between one country and another, that we 
seem to be united in one great commonwealth. Scarcity in one 
part of the earth is largely compensated for by plenty in another. 
The more the nations become united, the more freely will the 
bounties of the Heavenly Father be distributed over the earth’s 
surface. The Giver of the harvest sends abundant food for all. 
When the spirit of Christ dwells in us all, there will no longer be any 
famishing child of humanity. From this rich store-house, this earth 
which God has given to the children of men, the wants of all shall be 
abundantly supplied. Let us then bless God for His bounty,—and 
let us show our gratitude by remembering to help, according to our 
ability, the poor and needy. 

And while we bless God for His dounty, we will also bless Him 
for the deauties of the season. 


“God might have made the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small, 

The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
And not a flower at all. 

Our outward life requires them not ; 
Then wherefore have they birth ? 

To minister delight to man, 
And beautify the earth.” 


That God delights in deauty,as well as in use is evident on all 
sides. And so J like to think of Him as dwelling in all things, 
instead of as far away, and only paying occasional visits to us. Men 
use the phrase ‘‘ the visitation of God.” But they think of God’s 
visitations as causing sorrow and distress. If any great fatality 
happens—a famine, earthquake, or pestilence, it is described as a 
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visitation of God. Now I would have you bear in mind that God 
visits the earth for other purposes than to make us sad. He visits us 
continually, and would never leave us if we always did His will. In 
the world around us He reveals Himself not only in wisdom and 
goodness, but in beauty. This universe is, as we have seen, not a 
mere store-house of food for the body—it is a storehouse of food for 
mind and soul. Looking on nature rightly, we enjoy other pleasures 
than those of sense—and every one of her phases suggests a lesson of 
deepest spiritual import. Let us be thankful that God strews His 
blessings everywhere around, so that 
‘“He who wanders farthest, lifts 
No more of Nature’s joyful veil, 


Than he who, at his doorway, sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees.” 


There is yet another very important reflection that our subject 
suggests. God causes His sun to shine and His rain to descend on 
all alike. Every part of the wide earth is enriched with the river of 
God, and quickened by His sunshine. But all parts are not equally 
fruitful. You may see two fields near together—so near that the 
same showers visited them, and the same warmth fell upon them from 
heaven. In one there is a harvest of golden grain waiting for the 
sickle. In the other there is nothing but rank and worthless weeds. 
Why is this? You know well enough. In the one case, the farmer, 
at the right time of year, sowed the precious seed. He prepared the 
soil. He protected the young shoots. He did his part to ensure a 
good harvest. And now the result is visible. The grain is ready to 
be garnered. His neighbour neglected to till and sow. The oppor- 
tunity passed by unused. The consequence will be that when Winter 
comes on, his barns and store-houses will be empty. There is no 
Harvest in Nature without the spring-time sowing. 

And so we see in the last place, that Autumn is the season that 
reveals the work that has been going on all silently through Spring 
and Summer. Not till then is the growth apparent. Sometimes 
there is a great show of leaves, and not infrequently no small display 
of blossom ; but when we come to look for fruit, we find none. It 
was so with my pear trees last season. It takes the Autumn to bring 
the work to atest. It isa glorious crowning of the year when our 
expectations have been realised, when the leaves have done their 
appointed work, and been health and strength to the tree, aiding it to 
bear the ripened fruit—when the vines have drunk in the moisture of 
the ground, and inhaled the warm sunshine—when the wheat and 
barley have ripened in the full ear, and hang their heads in expec- 
tation of the sickle. That, I say, is a glorious crowning of the year. 

But what if expectation be disappointed? If, in the spring-time 
of the year no seed was cast into the ground, what would the harvest 
be? What if the tender plants be choked with weeds, and come not 
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to maturity? What if the produce of the orchard be blighted by 
frost, or eaten by caterpillars? What if the grain be mildewed in 
the ear? What if the time of pruning and training were forgotten ? 
What if the fair vines be trampled down, and trailed in the dust? Use- 
less is it for the husbandman to sigh and lament. He cannot gather figs 
of thistles, or grapes of thorns. Nor will the tares that have choked the 
wheat yield the necessary bread. Nature is logical. Effect follows 
its cause. A scanty or neglected sowing will be the forerunner of a 
barren harvest. There is no making up for neglected opportunity. 
That is one of the plainest lessons taught by Harvest TIME IN 
NATURE. 


A TALK WITH THE PARENTS. 


BY J. T. MARRIOTT. 


ARENTS of our scholars, will you allow me to have a little plain 
talk with you? There is a wondrous bond of love in your hearts 
that makes your children very near and dear. You have only one wish 
for them, viz. that they should grow up to be good men and women. 
And yet, somehow, it is very easy to overlook some of the duties which 
such parental love involves ; or it is easy for these duties to be crowded out 
of view by the pressure of other and lower matters. I meet with many 
parents who are fond of their children, and even love them almost 
passionately, but who, nevertheless, do not take anything like an adequate 
amount of thoughtful care for their well-being. They do many actions 
that work detrimentally; they leave undone many things that might 
serve to develop the unfolding spiritual powers of their children: and it 
comes of want of thought, by no means of want of heart. 

A child is a diviner piece of workmanship than a sapling tree. A 
moral nature is there ; a moral nature that will surely come to something 
or other under your hands. You are bound to see to it that you do justice 
to your children so that their new lite may develop in sympathy with 
what is true and-good. You cannot evade the obligation; it belongs to the 
parental relationship essentially. Circumstances no doubt oblige you to 
relegate to other hands some part of the children’s training ; but nothing 
can take from you the ultimate responsibility of bringing them up in the way 
they should go. You send them to school—day school I mean—in order 
that they should learn to read and write and gain the common knowledge 
that is so indispensable for their welfare in the world. You have not the 
time; with the livelihood to earn, or the affairs of the house to mind ; nor, 
it may be, have you the requisite talent or scholarship: so you send 
the children to school,—to the care of those who possess the know- 
ledge in question, and the skill of teaching, and the time set apart in 
the way of their business. Yet you do not thereby remove from your own 
shoulders the responsibilities of that education. It is still your duty, your 
interest, and cannot be given to another. And the education will turn out 
all the better, I am sure, if the boy or girl can feel not only that they have 
to learn the task set them by the teacher, but that they have the parental 
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love always with them, your interest besetting them behind and before, 
like a sense of encouragement in their work. 

But even more to the purpose is a word like this when we come to 
think of the Sunday School. If scholars are sent merely that they may 
be got out of the way, and they return when school is over to homes in 
which no interest is taken in what they may have learned, then, I say, you 
seriously fail in that which you owe to your offspring. It is right, to 
some extent, that you hand them over to others, to the Sunday School 
teacher, for certain particular instructions to be given them; but yours 
is still the most important part, and you must do your best to back up 
the high lessons and gracious influences which the Sunday School may 
fairly claim to stand tor. Need I point out that what you do in this 
respect, or what you leave undone, is of very much more importance than 
anything that may be accomplished for your children’s good in the 
Sunday School Class, if for no other reason tham that you have them 
near you six days of the week, and some of the seventh, and the Sunday 
School teacher only part of one! Do youknow whence children draw their 
growing character? Far more from home than anywhere else in the world. 
Far more from your habits, the things you do, the spirit you give out in that 
common life of yours. You have to order your conduct in the light of this 
‘principle; and if you would give your children a true start, and a fair 
chance to fulfil the hopes we form of them, you must remove from your 
own lite whatever would be prejudicial to their better growth, and seek 
for yourselves just those virtues and graces which you désire to see in 
them. 

Let me give you a broad practical instance of this great rule. If 
there is one thing I would have you keep specially in mind, it is the high 
use there is in your attendance upon public worship as far as possible along 
with your children. They will learn to value the holy custom all the 
more just in the measure that the example of it stands before their eyes 
in the practice you observe. Leaving out of account the help that public 
worship and a regular attendance at chapel may have for yourselves, the 
benefit of such an example handed down from one generation to another, 
from parent to child, cannot be over-estimated. Be not satisfied, 
therefore, to send the child, you must dead your children in that path, if 
all the blessing is to ensue, How otherwise can there be any grace when 
they sing ; 
“Our vows, our prayers, we now present 

Before Thy throne of grace ; 

God of our fathers, be the God 

Of their succeeding race.” 


The strength of infancy consists in its very helplessness, its utter 
dependence on the protection of others. By and by a certain firmness 
enters into the limbs, some facility of movement and power of control, 
until at length the youth knows how to shift for himself. But all this 
dependence which slowly wears away is only the type of a moral and 
religious dependence that lasts for a much longer time. Childhood needs 
the helping hand, the precept, the example, the living influence of 
goodness, long after the body has acquired its balance and self-command. 
And how much that means when it is addressed, as it must be first 
addressed, to you, my friends, in your parental capacity—to you who must 
again take the little ones to Christ, that he should touch them ! 
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THE STORY OF JOSEPH STURGE. 


BY FRANCES E. COOKE. 


YN the valley of the Severn lies the village of Elberton surrounded by 
orchards and meadows. ‘There in 1793 Joseph Sturge was born in 
the ‘‘old manor house.’’ Hewas one of a family of twelve children, 
descended from a long line of Quaker ancestors who had led true and 
faithful lives. The boy spent his first ten years in a free open-air life, 
sometimes in his Elberton home, sometimes with his grandfather, who:-was 
a farmer anong the Cotswold Hills. Hehad merry times by the river side 
and in the fields: but the fishermen and farmers who made him their 
companions, taught him no love for the dumb creatures about his country 
home, and shooting and fishing seemed rare sport to him in those 
thoughtless years. Sometimes he got into mischief; and it was well for him 
when at last that careless life came to an end, and he was sent to school. 
At first the new employments and the confinement, to which he was so 
unused, seemed very irksome: yet before long the Quaker boy began to 
show signs of some qualitics.besides mere animal strength and love of 
sport. For instance, he had by nature an irritable temper, but to the 
surprise of his school-fellows he refused to settle any dispute by blows. 
However much provoked noone co ild tempt him to fight. Before he left 
school he gained the post of umpire in many boyish disputes, and younger 
lads used to seek his protection, for he had a wonderful way of seeing 
justice done to them. But he acted peace-maker as well as judge, and 
often induced quarrellers ‘‘not to let the sun go down on their wrath.”’ 
Perhaps some of his companions were wise enough to see that he showed 
the truest courage in being thus firm to principle. 

A plain English education was all he gained at school. At fourteen 
years of age his school-days ended. Certainly, he would never be a 
great student nora thinker of deep problems: but England needed 
then, as now, men of worthy deeds who could be true to what they held 
right, and faithful to their posts in life whatever those might be. Farming 
was to be his future occupation, and soon he began a course of training, 
with visits to fairs where cattle were bought and sold. He was a fearless 
rider and used to rush wildly over the country on his’ strong rough pony, 
sometimes bringing upon himself the rebuke of his father’s old servant, 
who would say to him ‘‘ Thou shalt not break thy neck if I can help it.” 

In course of time Joseph Sturge settled on a small farm in Gloucester- 
shire. His new neighbours were all eager sportsmen and would gladly 
have welcomed him to their company. He was still only a youth and 
had not outgrown his boyish taste: but now it was a principle with him 
to find no amusement in that which gave pain even ‘‘to the meanest 
thing that lives.’’ So he declined their invitations and stayed at home; 
and while the farmers round him learned to excel as sportsmen, he laid 
the foundation of a noble self-denying character. In those days he 
joined with some of the youths of the neighbourhood to found a Mutual 
Improvement Society. They met to study science, read papers, and hold 
discussions, and called their club the ‘‘ Endeavour Society.’’ Then, too, 
began in a small way the benevolent work which filled his later years, 
and when he could not give money he willingly gave time to try to mend 
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the evils abroad in his own corner of the world. So, in farming, literature, 
and charity, he found fields for his great energy. Yet often his strong 
nature had to fight hard battles with temptations, and he blamed himself 
for faults which other people did not perceive, for his friends found him 
as open-hearted, ready and fearless as he had been when a boy. No 
doubt he had a hard struggle when, England being at that time at war 
with France and service compulsory, he was one day drawn for the 
militia and conscience forbade him to obey. Far easier would it have 
been to do so than to bear the taunt of cowardice which he did not 
deserve. But, still true to principle as in his boyhood, he refused to serve, 
and saw his fine flock of sheep driven from their meadow to pay his fine. 

In 1814 he gave up farming to begin business as a corn-factor at 

Bewdley in Worcestershire. Not long after, both his parents died and he 
found that all the brothers and sisters still unsettled in life were dependent 
on him for support. He took them all into his own home, and his 
influence over them when thus head of the family was remarkable. But 
great anxieties fell to his lot; for to trade in corn at that time was 
hazardous and it was no easy matter to build up a safe business. It was 
to be feared, too, that a tender conscience might be hardened, and a 
generous heart grow miserly under such circumstances. But just outside 
the town of Bewdley there was a little building in a quiet garden where 
birds sang and where the murmurs of a river winding through peaceful 
meadows close by could be heard. This was the ‘‘ Meeting House’”’ 
where five or six ‘‘ Friends’’ met for silent worship. Thither Joseph 
Sturge used to wend his way on busy market-days as well as on Sundays, 
and the good influences he gained there went out with him into the noisy 
world. So he learned to bring high ideals to bear upon the common 
ways of life. Thus, believing that intemperance was the root of all evil, 
when the chance came to him in his struggling poverty to gain a high rent 
for his empty warehouse cellars as storehouses for wine, he resisted the 
temptation and let them stand empty: and when he might have obtained 
high profits by the sale of barley for malting purposes, for the same 
reason, he declined the barley traffic: Vet, at that time, owing to the 
fluctuations in the price of corn, he had heavy losses and was threatened 
more than once with ruin. But many a temptation to dishonest dealing 
fell away before the high resolve gained in the silent ‘‘ Meeting House.”’ 
_ Joseph Sturge had great business talent. This fact became known in 
time and his trade increased. He removed to Birmingham, took his 
brothers into partnership, and prosperity followed. No need any longer 
to go without a dinner to help a case of distress! With the promise of 
wealth his desire grew stronger to do good in the world, and he threw 
himself into the political interests of the time and took an active part in 
the great struggle which preceded the Reform Bill of 1832. It was true 
that he lived in stirring times. Still many young men in those days were 
content with having good impulses and did not put them into practice. 
Not so Joseph Sturge, any wrong that needed redress was to him like a 
heavenly call to action, and he was ready to listen and obey. 

In the year 1823, circumstances brought to his knowledge the terrible 
condition of the slaves in our West Indian Colonies. For the fact was 
that although the slave trade had been forbidden by law since 1807, the 
most cruel slavery, under the name of an apprenticeship system, still 
prevailed in those islands, In 1823 the Quakers took up the cause. 
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Joseph Sturge, not contented to leave the wrong to be righted by other 
men, left home, business, and friends, to see for himself how matters lay 
in our colonies. The horrors of which he had heard were only too true. 
He resolved not to rest till he had roused the English nation to demand 
immediate freedom for the slaves. He became secretary of a new Anti- 
slavery Society, and then followed untiring labours in the calling of great 
public meetings and journeyings up and down the land. Old friends 
turned coldly from him for what they thought his unwise zeal: cautious 
and timid abolitionists asked for time, and Government was against any 
sudden action of the kind. No matter! he must follow where conscience 
led. Stronger grew the agitation, and so powerful is influence that the 
warning voices of Joseph Sturge and his few companions swelled into a 
nation’s demand for immediate ending of the wrong. On August Ist, 
1838, an answer came back from the far-off West Indian Islands: eight 
hundred thousand slaves were freed! That night, a great meeting was 
held in Birmingham: but the hero of the time, Joseph Sturge, spoke 
only of what still remained to be done. 

For God leads his workers on step by step, and now it was clear to 
Mr. Sturge that the freed: negroes must be helped to help themselves. 
Schools and villages must be set on foot in the Islands, and for these 
purposes, great sums of money must be raised. In time, this work also 
prospered, and the heart and soul of the movement was the self-made 
citizen of Birmingham. Meanwhile he had married, but in twelve months 
his happy home was stricken by the death of both wife and child. From 
the loss of his own hopes he turned to work the harder for his fellow-men, 
and for the rest of her life his sister, Sophia Sturge, lived with him and 
devoted herself to help on all his interests and work. 

There is no space here for more than mere mention of the great 
labours in which Mr. Sturge took an active part. Because he was so true 
to every whisper in his soul and obeyed each call so faithfully, therefore 
fresh ways of usefulness opened out to him. The prevention of Opium 
traffic with China, the extension of the Franchise, the encouragement of 
free-grown cotton and sugar, the Free trade movement, and the scheme for 
settling national disputes by arbitration instead of war—in all these great 
struggles he worked with all his powers. He was a foremost actor, too, 
in the local politics of Birmingham, and though he never entered Par- 
liament was Candidate for the representation of both Nottingham and 
Leeds. Some of his Quaker friends feared lest the beauty of his character 
should be spoiled by such constant mingling with the politics and exciting 
interests of the hour. The fear was groundless. He brought religion to 
bear on every act and thought, and in truth kept himself ‘unspotted 
from the world.”’ 

In 1845 his faithful sister fell ill. Then all other duties were put aside, 
and till she died for many weeks he rarely left her darkened room. One 
of the best known of his later deeds is his visit, just before the Crimean 
War broke out in 1854, to the Emperor Nicholas of Russia. {it needed 
surely great moral courage for Joseph Sturge and his two Quaker 
companions, bearing an address from the Society of Friends in England, to 
make their long journey through the snow in the hope of rousing in the 
dreaded Emperor a wish for peace. After the war was over came Mr, 
Sturge’s visit to Finland, bringing help and comfort to the ruined peasants 
whose homes and livelihood were destroyed. When the news of his 
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death in 1859 reached the shores of the Baltic it is said that there was 
widespread mourning. 

But while the name of Joseph Sturge was thus made known in distant 
lands, in his own town he established refuges for Street Arabs, play- 
grounds for the people, a Sunday School which now numbers about one 
thousand scholars, and other good works. After his sister’s death he 
married, and his own home was a pattern of what all homes should be. 
He was a friend to all his workmen, and many a story is told of his tender 
ways in the poor cottages of the town. No wonder that on the day of his 
funeral, though the rain poured upon the gloomy city, the streets were lined 
for two miles by patient people who wanted to see the sad procession pass. 
No wonder that a statue of the good old Quaker stands in the city now 
to help to keep alive the memory of the one who joined 

“Love outreaching unto all God’s creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong.” 


THE TWO ANGELS. 


(A FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER.) 


Ope Angel of Death and the Angel of Slumber wandered together 

over the earth. The shades of eve were gathering as the 
beloved companions reached the summit of a hill which overlooked some 
villages below, and here they made a resting place while they awaited the 
approach of night. 

Gradually the busy hum of voices became silent, the evening bells 
ceased and it was time for the Angel of Slumber to fulfil his heaven- 
sent mission. Arising from his mossy bank he went down into the 
village and gently strewed around his tiny Seeds of Slumber until all, 
from the old man tottering on his staff to the baby suckling at the breast, 
were wrapped in a refreshing and peaceful sleep ; the sick man forgot his 
pain, the mourner his bitter grief, and the hungry poor their care. 

With a light heart the beneficient angel then returned to his graver 
brother and in fulness of joy he exclaimed ‘‘Oh! blessed, thrice blessed 
are we, thus to be able to spread peace and happiness arcund! For 
when the morning comes and men arise from their slumbers, what love 
and gratitude will they not render to my name! they will speak of me as 
their true friend and benefactor. Glorious indeed is our calling, for are 
we not the invisible messengers of the Good Spirit !”’ 

But his companion only looked sadly at the bright face beside him, 
and a tear, such as only angels weep, giistened in his large, dark eyes. 
‘Ah! would that I, too,” sighed he, ‘‘ would that I, too, could rejoice in 
the thanks of men. Alas! the world looks on me as an enemy, and 
hates me as a destroyer of its joys !”’ 

‘Be comforted, dear brother,’’ answered the other softly. ‘‘ For will 
not the Dead in their awakening recognise thee also as their true friend 
and benefactor! And then they will praise thy name, and will render 
heartfelt thanks to thee. Are we not brethren, messengers of one loving 
Father ?”’ 

At these words the face of the Angel of Death brightened and his 
dark eyes gleamed with renewed hope. Tenderly embracing each other 
the two friends pursued their way in peace.—M.P. 
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The Larthly and the Meabvenly Paradise. 


Il. THE HEAVENLY PARADISE. 
BY A. E. W. 


OG BEN we turn our thoughts to the consideration of a Heavenly 
Paradise, we have a more difficult task before us than when 
thinking of an Earthly state of happiness. Man, however, is a thinking 
being, and although he is left to puzzle over such questions by himselt, 
and no voice comes from the heavens to tell of its mysteries, some of our 
race seem always to have looked at the silent march of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and at the beauties and marvels of the earth, and so looking have 
felt that a higher power than man rules the universe, and that there are 
spirits, or one mighty spirit, ‘‘nearer’’ to-man ‘‘ than breathing, closer 
than hands and feet.’’ Nearly all the different religions seem to teach 
about a spirit-world, or a life beyond the present ; and also the retribu- 
tive nature of that existence. Some ancient nations regarded the 
fair, bright sky above them as heaven, or the abode of the righteous 
dead; while the spirits of the wicked were supposed to suffer the 
punishment of their sins in the unknown dark depths of the under-world. 
Such beliefs were necessarily fostered by the idea that our world was a 
flat plain, shut in by an arched dome of sky, the centre of, and, for human 
beings, the only habitable part of the universe. But we know that our 
earth is a globe, that we live on the outside of it, and that when we travel 
round it, we still find sun and moon, stars and clouds above us. 
Thus we cannot point to any part of the universe and say that the spirits 
of the departed are there,—the good here, or the wicked there. 

The science of to-day seems as yet to have somewhat increased the per- 
plexities attending this subject, which was so much simpler to the unscientific 
people of past ages. Our earthly body we know decays away, after what 
we call death, and changes into water, gas, and a little earthy matter; 
and the water and some of this gas mix with the air we breathe, the 
earth we wall upon, and the herbage we and the cattle eat. Thus in 
time not a trace can be found of what once was a human body. Still, 
most people, both old and young, the rich as well as the poor, the 
cultured as well as the uneducated desire, hope for, and expect a future 
life beyond the grave. Most of us believe that the soul, the life—that some- 
thing which makes us think with our brains, see with our eyes, speak with 
our tongues, hear with our ears, move with our muscles, and feel with our 
nerves—goes on living after the body is dead. If this is so, we must take 
our characters with us into the spirit-world; we must take with us that 
which made us think and act. And as we grow older, and our sense of 
justice increases, we feel the need of a future where ‘‘ every wrong shall 
be set right, every secret brought to light.’ We feel there is much in the 
surroundings of life in this world to console and cause happiness, even to 
the vicious, when we see the merely rich and successful, who may be wanting 
in every higher attribute of humanity—and alsosometimes the base-minded 
and cruel—made happy by approbation and friendship, whilst the tender, 
true, and upright are so often sad and desolate. To these latter death is 
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no enemy, it is, as we are told the roving Norsemen of old called it, ‘‘Home 
going.’ Others beside those honoured with the title of saint have felt 
with St. Paul, a desire to depart and to be with Christ, which is far better; 
or with St. Theresa, ‘‘ The desired hour has come ;’’ or with St, Francis, 
‘Welcome, Sister Death.”’ 

It seems probable that in a future life there will be spiritual bodies. 
Dr. Channing, speaking of the likelihood of this, said, it we notice, we 
shall see how great an etfect wrong-doing has on people’s appearance in 
this life ; and he thought that in a spiritual existence it would have still 
more, and that then the sinful will be hideous to behold. If this should 
be so, we may surely conclude that the righteous will be most beautiful 
and fair to look upon. Wecannot but feel how marvellous are the five senses 
with which we are endowed, yet in a future life our spiritual bodies may 
have faculties of which we now know nothing, and those we already possess 
may be powerfully increased and strengthened. We know our perceptions 
might be more perfect, because similar endowments are far superior in 
animals. Wonderful as our eyesight is, it is not sokeen as the eyesight 
of some of the lower animals. We cannot see any great distance without the 
help of a telescope; nor can we see very small objects that are near, without 
a microscope. But to the eye of the spiritual body the darkness and the 
light may both be alike. And such .may be able, as Dr. Channing 
remarked, to discern more distant objects than are now rendered visible 
by the aid of the largest telescope ; then possibly, also, smaller objects may 
be seen more plainly than the strongest microscope can show us now. It 
may be that, at will, the spiritual organ of vision can be adapted to 
telescopic power for sweeping the horizon of space; or to microscopic 
strength for viewing the atomic wonders of nature. The sense of hearing is 
far keener in the dog than in the human being; but there are probably 
many sounds on this earth to which the acutest ear of any animal is totally 
insensible. It is said that if our perception of sound was more perfect, we 
should be able to hear, in the spring-time, the flowing of the sap that seems 
to our dull ears all silently to rise in the trunks and branches of the 
trees ; we should be able to hear around us, the clashing against one 
another of those invisible atoms called molecules. And _ knowing, 
through the revelations of science, something of the perfection and beauty 
of nature’s laws, is it not probable that these, to us, unheard sounds 
would be melodies of utmost sweetness, or grand, soul-stirring harmonies ? 
It may be that such music of unimaginable beauty is heard by spiritual 
ears. 

Some of us, however, may feel ‘‘ O, but all this, wonderful as it is, 
would not seem a Heavenly Paradise to me unless I thought I should 
there have the companionship of dear and true friends, and of the greatly 
good and wise ; or unless [| felt I was in some way helping others to be 
happier and better.’’ Well, can we imagine that friendship and sympathy, 
which add so much of purest pleasure to our life here, shall be wanting 
in heaven? There, surely we may hope to form new and happier friend- 
ships, as well as again meet those whom on earth we honoured and loved ; 
there, separative misunderstandings may for ever vanish; there, those who 
longed for sympathy all through their earthly lives, and whose lot may 
have been always to bestow it, and never to be its recipient, may find the 
intelligent comprehending companionship wanting here. It has been said 
that what seem to most of us entirely uninteresting, uneventful, common- 
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place lives have depths in them that, were they known, would call forth 
every emotion of the human soul; in a future state, deeper and _ holier 
feelings may reveal to us these, now hidden, histories. Can we not also 
feel with the writer of the Book of Revelation, that God’s servants would 
serve Him in the future, in the same way as in the present, by unselfish care 
for others’ welfare? And if we could more fully realize that here as well 
as hereafter we may serve and please an Absolutely Good and Wise 
Being, what other and higher lives we should lead! Nor can we think that 
in the spirit-world all minds would be alike,—all on one level of attainment 
and aptitude. Surely there, as here, there will be those who are best 
fitted to lead, and those who can only follow; those with few or many 
talents. 
Yet-after all that can be said on this subject we are compelled to come 
to the conclusion that we cannot know, we can only think about a 
Heavenly Paradise. We feel, however, that we do know about OUR 
PRESENT LIFE. We know we cannot live without influencing those 
around us; we cannot act wrongly without in some way injuring our 
fellow creatures, and we cannot choose the right without benefiting 
them. Let us then, encouraged by high and noble hopes, strive ever to 
be true to our loftiest ideal here, remembering the words of Jesus: ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within wou.’’ George Eliot seems to teach 
this when she so beautifully says : 
O, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues. 
So to live is heaven : 
To make undying music in the world. 
* Pa * * * 
May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


If we could all thus live, surely we should get glimpses of the Heavenly 
Paradise whilst here on Earth. 


THE motive of science was the extension of man, on all sides, into 
Nature, till his hands should touch the stars, his eyes see through the 
earth, his ears understand the language of est and bird and the sense 
of the wind; and through his sympathy heaven and earth should talk 
with him, _ a Manexeuni 
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Lessons on the {Ministry of Jesus. 


BY PROF. F. ESTLIN. CARPENTER, M.A. 


XXXII. PRAYER. Luke xi. 1—13. 


oe chapter contains several parallels to passages in Mt., though 
inserted in that section of Zk. which contains so much that is 
peculiar (Less. xxix.). 


A. Tue Lorp’s PRAYER. 


Vv. 1-4. Consider the occasion, the form, the contents. 

(i.) Occasion, ver. 1. Vagueness of time and place as before, ix. 
57, X. I, 17, 38. Observe references to Jesus’ habits of prayer, ili. 21, 
v. 16, vi. 12, ix. 18, 28. Pious Jews were very devout, prayed three times 
a day, with a series of collects, known as ‘‘ the eighteen,’ (Life im Pal. 
§ 35); so in East at present day, the pious Mohammedan says his 
prayers in the shop, by river-side, on steamer, at proper hours. Jesus’ 
prayer not of this set type: the help of his work: so it was said of 
Athenian statesman Pericles that he never went to the public assembly 
without a prayer that he might say nothing unworthy of the gods: 
instances abound, Francis Xavier, Washington, etc. Disciples’ request : 
different origins even of so important a thing as prayer said to have been 
taught by Jesus, cp. Mz. vi. 9 sqq., where it is given very early in 
ministry of Jesus, as example of brevity. John taught his disciples; so 
sometimes the Rabbis also ; so Jesus. 

Gi.) Form, vv. 2-4. Show parallels and differences, clause by 
clause, as given by Revised Version between this and Mt. vi. g sqq. In 
Mt. which is the longer form, prayer ended with “deliver us from the 
evil ;’’ the doxology (what is its meaning and use? ) being a later addition 
of a liturgical character. 

Gii.) Conrrents. Luke’s form is given as a kind of preface to a 
short address on prayer. Father; the Jews used to speak of ‘‘ Father 
Abraham,’’ and so in a still higher sense they had early learned to think 
of the relation between themselves and God as like the relation between 
son and father, e.g. Hosea xi. 1, Fer. xxxi. 9, /satah |xiv. 16; then all true 
believers felt his fatherly tenderness, Ps. cili. 13. But this word as Jesus 
uses it, has a closer meaning still; ‘‘ my father,’ ‘‘ your father,’’ relation 
the same for all, for us, and him. In some times of intense personal 
communion, when soul can recognise nothing but God, it is enough just 
to say ‘‘father:’’ but for common life, cannot separate ourselves from 
others, want to include all, so ‘‘ Our Father.’ Who art in heaven, the 
common Jewish invocation, a survival of remote ages when heaven meant 
“the sky; ’’ from this the old thought gradually shook itself free, e.g. 
I Kings viii. 23-30, Js. lvii. 15, Ixvi. 1, 2 (comp. Max Miller, Azbbert 
Lectures, p. 216 sq.), until ‘‘ heaven ’’ was understood not of a place but 
of a spiritual state. Hallowed be thy name; ancient idea of the 
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community of Israel was holiness; God was holy, and to be approached 
with deep reverence and awe, and the people must be holy, too, x. xix. 6, 
Lev. xix. 2. The ‘‘name”’ of God stands for the sum of his attributes, 
that which makes him what he is: hallowing his name is treating it as 
holy, showing it to be holy: who are to do so? those who pray; how? 
by living as children of one whose name is holy. Thy kingdom come, on 
the kingdom, see Less. ii. This was a frequent prayer among the Jews 
who used to say among themselves ‘‘ the prayer in which there is no 
mention of the kingdom, is not a prayer.’’ [An early form of this verse 
seems to have been ‘‘let thy holy spirit come upon us and purify us’? | 
Our daily bread, observe the margin says the Greek means ‘‘ our bread 
for the coming day,”’ or to-morrow’s bread ;' the prayer which sets us in 
harmony with God’s sovereign will, prays also that the daily wants he has 
himself created may be supplied: this expresses our dependence on God 
for his continued mercy, it is the religious utterance of prayerful trust, in 
contrast to the disposition condemned in Mt. vi. 25. Morgive us our sins, 
for we, also, &c. Noone can say this prayer who does not forgive; the 
condition of the renewal of the love of God in our hearts is that there 
should be no unloving tempers: if we pray when we are cross or sulky, our 
prayer cannot be true prayer, unless we pray for the forgiving spirit. 
Temptation, after prayer for forgiveness of past sins, prayer for preserva- 
tion from future trial follows naturally, that we may not be tempted above 
what we can bear, cp. Peter’s case, and M2. xiv. 38. 

(iv.) Observe lastly (1) Place of the Lord’s prayer in the Church 
ever since: unites all in pure religion: not offered through Christ, or in 
name of Christ: no allusion to Trinity, Incarnation, Atonement, Justifi- 
cation: so the favourite prayer of comprehensionists.—(2) Danger of 
thoughtless repetition: ponder Luther’s saying that ‘there never was 
such a martyr as the Lord’s prayer.”’ 


B. ASKING AND GETTING. 


Vy. 5-8, only in L&., a kind of parable of importunity ; the man who 
angrily cries ‘‘ don’t bother me,’’ and won’t get up to help his friend 
because he is his friend, yields at last to his sheer urgency. Illustration 
of a peculiar tendency in L., cp. xviii. 1-8. 

Vv. 9-10, cp. Mt, vil. 7, 8, see Robert Collyer, ‘‘ Storming Heaven,”’ 
in The Life that now is. Notice the climax, ‘‘ ask, seek, knock: ’’ true 
prayer is the stréngth of the whole man going out after his needs; God 
wants our best; so in learning a trade, language, art : overcoming great 
natural difficulties, tunnel through Alps, Atlantic telegraph, discovery of 
North Pole; so in overcoming great social and moral difficulties, repeal 
of Corn Laws, abolition of Slavery, union of Italy, &c. Knock, and it 
shall be opened, inscription over the wicket gate in Pilgrim’s Progress : 
is it always opened? Some seem kept out a long while, some let in at 
once: a mystery here which we cannot fathom. 

Vv. 11-13. God’s gifts: again the parallel of the earthly and the 
heavenly fathers; but a contrast, also,—‘‘ if ye being evz/,’’—we cannot 
think Jesus meant to suggest a likeness between God’s bounty and the 
churlish neighbour : what is suggested here is that though the results are 
parallel, the cause (God’s goodness) is different. Some things we cannot 
have without the search and striving: God says to us in the world, “take 
it, search it out, dig, weigh, analyse, its powers are all yours, learn to use 
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term;”’ this to all alike, savage and. civilised, ignorant and skilled ; 
and we only get command of these resources by long toil. So with 
high religious truth, we can only receive what we fit ourselves to 
receive. Application to prayer, which implies a relation of two minds, so 
that spiritual desires going forth to God win a response more than if they 
remain enclosed within the breast. Evidence enough of the asking and 
seeking in Jesus’ own life. 


XXXIV. GOOD & EVIL. Luke xi. 14—36. 


Further illustrations of the oft repeated theme of the kingdom, as the 
victory of good over evil. 


A. A CHARGE AND ITS ANSWER. 


Vv. 14-23, cp. M7. xii. 22’sqq., Wk. ili. 22 sqq. Cure of the dumb 
man, implying same conception of demonology as before, e.g. ix. 37. 

(i.) Objections among the multitude (always some ready to take a 
low view of actions or character of others) who charge Jesus with being in 
league with Beelzebub. [Meaning of this name not known for certain, 
cp. lJ Kings i. 2, god of the old Philistine city of Ekron; perhaps signi- 
fies ‘‘ fly-god,’’ as some Greek deities, Zeus, Herakles, Apollo, recetved 
names indicating their function of averting pestilent insects. | 

(ii.) Reply, (1) vv. 17, 18. God's kingdoms a kingdom of good, 
and all its servants are in accord: so if Satan had a kingdom, with ranks 
of higher and lower, his power could only hold together as long as there 
was no division among them: if Jesus were wielding Beelzebub’s power, 
it would not be to interfere with Beelzebub’s work. (2) ver. 19, there 
were Jewish exorcists in plenty; if this charge was made against him, 
what was to be said of them? (3) ver. 20, observe here a tacit assump- 
tion that casting out demons is a ‘‘sign’’ that the kingdom of God 
is come; but Jesus persistently refused to give such signs, cp. 
ver. 29; even in ver. 16 the demand for a:sign is represented as a 
temptation ; the kingdom of the spiritual life (symbolised by the seed 
and leaven) could not receive attestation by such methods: hence this 
must be regarded as the reflection of the later belief of the Church rather 
than as the language of Jesus. Vv. 21, 22, cp. x. 17, 18, the strong 
Satan must yield to the stronger Messiah, another symbolic utterance of 
the victory of good. Ver. 23, another proverbial expression, cp. ix. 50: 
there a man engaged on side of good against evil, fellowship of purpose 
if not of association : here Jesus surrounded by angry opponents, failure to 
take his side counted for more than indifference, it meant hostillity. 


B. Empty Houses. 

Vv. 24-26: a parable (still with the same imagery of spirits) : spirits 
supposed to haunt desert places: seven, a common nnmber, cp. viii. 2, 
especially in ancient Babylonian magic on which so much of later beliefs 
and practices were founded. How to get rid of bad habits; don’t leave 


their place empty, ready for the old temptation to come back reinforced ; 
take care that when evil impulses are driven out, good ones are cultivated 
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in their place ; e.g. to cure a drunkard or a gambler, you must awaken 
interest in some other pursuits, books, politics, a country life, &c. 

Vv. 27, 28; touching outburst of womanly enthusiasm ; note how 
women gathered round Jesus, viii.2; here a mother, perhaps out of crowd, 
cries out, deeply moved, ‘‘ What a happy woman his mother must be !”’ 
Jesus loved’such enthusiasm, does not rebuke it, but turns it aside from 
himself on to a larger issue,—deeper than mere outward relation of 
mother and son—the inward relation of loving obedience to the heavenly 
parent: hearing and keeping, implies intervening term understanding ; 
this often the hardest, to apply principles, take large thoughts into what 
seem the narrow relations of our common life. 


C. SEEKING AFTER A SIGN. 


Vv. 29-32. What was meant by a sign? an O. T. expression, e.g. 
the heavenly bodies, Gen. i. 14, rainbow, 1x. 12, 13; not necessarily a 
miracle, though sometimes used so, £x. iv. 8,9: sometimes apparently 
acted in a curious way, /s. xx.; or embodied in ‘special persons e.g. 
Isaiah and his children whose names had peculiar meanings, Js. viii. 18. 
(Find other instances in old prophetic speech and action, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, etc.) So a sign was_in some way connected with the prophetic 
commission (even false prophets might give them, Dewt. xiii. 1); some 
sort of visible mark that they were what they gave themselves out to be. 
Messiah, as greatest of prophets, or rather, more than any prophet, 
would be heralded by wondertul signs (Life 7m Pal. § 44,2). So Jesus is 
met with this demand more than once, according to Gospels, M7. xii. 38, 
xvi. 1-4, Wk. vill. 11, 12; may be the same, however, ditterently fitted in 
to incidents. 

An evil and adulterous generation: another bit of O. T. language: 
relation of God and his people Israel symbolised by that of husband and 
wife: hence in old days religious apostasy, idolatry, was described as 
unfaithfulness to marriage vow. So by same metaphor, that lower form 
of unfaithtulness, which lent itself to a gross curiosity, attempts to forestall 
divine plans, and want of trust in highest things of all. Ver. 30, Jonah ; 
Jesus goes back to prophetic-personal use of the word, Jonah was him- 
self a sign (like Isaiah or Ezekiel) of the divine wrath with wickedness, 
the need of repentance. Ver. 31 disturbs connexion, read 30, 32, together 
and 31 after, as in M¢, xil. 39, 41, 42. (Mt. xii. 40 is a later interpolation 
into the words of Jesus by some disciple who drew a fancied analogy 
between Jonah in whale’s belly, and Jesus in grave.) 


D. Tue INNER Licut. 


Vv. 33-36, more sayings in proverbial form, introduced elsewhere in 
other connexions; ver. 33, cp. Vill. 16, Mz. v. 15, vi. 22, 23, Mk. iv. 21: 
Jesus may sometimes have repeated his teachings; more likely due to 
reminiscences of one and another disciple, grouping their recollections 
differently. Two lights compared and contrasted, house-light and soul- 
light: house-light not covered up with the bushel (wooden measure for 
meal), put on the lampstand (i.e. the well-known articles such as were in 
every house.—The lamp of the body, i.e. inlet of light, the eye: when the 
eye 1s sound, the body, quaintly said to be full of light, can do its work 
properly: if imperfect, body is in darkness. So with “ mind’s eye ’’— 
conscience, danger lest even our very earnestness may sometimes lead to 
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perversion : e.g. Pharisees, had set their minds on religion, lived and 
died for it, held all pleasure cheap, generous and self-denying among 
themselves, but their order must be maintained, their system, views, 
principles. So in ‘‘running’’ a congregation or school: a man means 
to benefit the world by spreading truth as he understands it; but comes 
to think less of the best way of putting the truth, and more about his own 
success; so the light grows very dark. See Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer, 180. 


XXXV. DINNER WITH A PHARISEE. Luke xi. 37—54. 


Before reading this passage, a word must be said about some difficul- 
ties occurring in it. 


A. PLAcEe IN THE GOSPEL STORY. 


(i.) Have seen that according to M7. xii. 24, 38, the greater part of 
previous scene took place with the Pharisees; who charged Jesus with 
casting out devils by Beelzebub and asked for a sign. Now a Pharisee 
asks him to dinner, ver. 37, and Jesus goes in; place not specified. It 
may seem strange he should accept an invitation from one of the very 
party whom he has just denounced ; but sounds still more strange that 
he should at table denounce the host and his companions with such 
vehemence. 

(ii.) For occasion does not seem adequate: the Pharisee is rude in 
his comments on his guest’s behaviour in not washing his hands: Jesus 
is made to retort by condemning Pharisees for undue attention to wash- 
ing plates and dishes, while their inward part was full of wrong.—Now 
we find elsewhere that complaint was made to Jesus about omission of 
customary ablutions, and Jesus replied by instance of much grosser 
violation of duty in name of religion, Wt. xv. 1, 2 sqq., Zk. vil. 7. Is 
there not a confusion of the two incidents ? 

(iii.) Greater part of the woes, vv. 42-52, recur in JZ. xxili., in last 
days of struggle in Jerusalem (while in Zk. Jesus is yet far from the 
capital). That chapter falls easily apart in two large sections, vv. I-12 
and vv. 13-39. Now look at these parallels, Zk. xi. 39, 40, Mt. xxill. 25, 
ZO Lee XI AD, Mie RX 23) Lk, exis AB. Ateex xis ON LR. XA Ee 
xxill, 27; Lk. xi. 46, Mt. xxili. 4; Lk. xi. 47, Mt. xxiii. 29.—Does this 
really represent what Jesus said? Rather, what the disciples of a later 
day thought he might have said : built up out of scattered hints, such as 
in Mk. xii. 38-40. Highly unlikely that same utterances were twice 
repeated in same form. [Obs. ver 39, ‘‘the Lord,” a sign of later 
designation, occurring in the less historical passages, e.g. x. 1.| 


B. DENUNCIATION OF THE PHARISEES. 


Vv. 37-41, to dine, margin says ‘‘ breakfast,’’ but the word might be 
used of an evening meal, e.g. the wedding feast, Mt. xxii. 4.— Washed, 
as there were no spoons and forks, but all dipped their fingers in same 
dish, great stress was laid on cleanliness : some Jews said a demon sat 
on unwashed hands (on washing the hands, vessels, &c., Life in Pal., p. 
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130).—Ver. 39, the Pharisees had a regular passion for cleansing every- 
thing ; see the Sadducees’ sarcastic comment, Life in Pal. p. 140. A 
striking instance of the way in which the light has become darkness (see 
on vv. 33-36), effort concentrated on an originally good thing has 
lost all true moral perception. Vv. 40, 41; stress on the inwardness 
of true moral and religious life; heart, conscience, soul, as much 
made by God as hand: “‘ give alms of the things within,’ a reference 
to the habitual practice of almsgivging so much enforced by Pharisees 
(cp. Mt. vi. 2 sqq..), turn the affections into an offering to God, and 
outside habits will take care of themselves |others suppose the in- 
junction means ‘‘ give for alms the things inside cup and platter,’’ 1.e. 
the food they contain, and they will be made clean without washing by 
this act of charity, but this still leaves the action external, without 
reference to the disposition within, on which Jesus lays the whole stress. | 

Vv. 42-44, three woes ; (i.) tithes paid on smallest garden herb, in 
accordance with law which required tenth of corn, oil, fruits, and all 
agricultural produce; but justice and love neglected ; the phrase about 
not leaving the tithes unpaid suggests that Jesus intended the enforce- 
ment of the whole ritual law, an attitude shared, we know, by a Judaising 
party in the early Church, but so unlike the view indicated mn other 
utterances of Jesus that we cannot ascribe this saying to him. Yet there 
is an important truth here; small duties must not be omitted under 
pretence of attention to great ones. (ii.) Ostentatious display, seats 
round reader’s platform in synagogue, so that they might be seen by 
all the congregation ; greetings with extravagant titles of reverence in 
market-place. (ili.) Hypocrites, 1.e. actors; graves and everything con- 
nected with the dead regarded as unclean; with all their outward show 
of piety, the Pharisees are no better than unsuspected graves. 

Vv. 45-52, addressed to the lawyers (see Less. xxxii.) allied to 
Pharisees.—Ver. 47, building the tombs, this was honourable, why is it 
matter of reproach ? because they always boasted of their lineal descent 
from the people of old, and Jesus boldly turns this into a confession of 
spiritual filiation, so that their underlying dispositions are identical with 
their sires.—Vv. 49-51. This generation (last before Messianic age) will 
have to answer for sins of whole past of which it is the heir, from crime 
of first days to crime of last, Abel to Zechariah: what Zechariah? two such 
events known, (1) Zechariah stoned by order of king Joash, JJ Chron. 
xxiv. 20; this cannot be intended, more than 800 years before! Why 
should Jesus stop at that point? (2) Another Zechariah, son of Baruch, 
was stoned by the fury of zealots in temple, at beginning of Roman war, 
A.D. 68. Now Mt. xxiil. 35 calls him son of Barachiah, apparently by 
confusion of his father’s name Baruch, with the name of the father of the 
O.T. prophet Zechariah. If this is the person intended, there is clear 
proof that this passage, and corresponding passage in Mt., are in present 
form later than a.p. 68. Note further, ver 49, Lk. makes the passage 
a quotation from the ‘‘ Wisdom of God ;”’ was this a lost book of Jews 
or Christians? cannot tell, name does not occur elsewhere; but it indicates 
sufficiently that we cannot press the details of the discourse as _ historical. 

Observe the special direction of the wrath of Jesus expressed in this 
passage, against hypocrisy—insincerity—selfishness : we sometimes think 
of him too exclusively as gentle and meek : must not ignore his anger: 
but only those have a right to feel such anger who also feel his love. 
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XXXVI. COURAGE AND FEAR. ZLvwke xii. 1—12. 


This chapter made up of discourses partly peculiar to Lk., partly 
taken from other sources (cp. discourse on the Plain, Lk. vi.): vv. I-12, 
from other materials ; vv. 13-21, peculiar ; vv. 22-34, mostly elsewhere ; 
vv. 35-40, chiefly Lk’s, though with resemblances suggesting” reminiscence ; 
vv. 41-48, partly old, with one or two fresh touches; vv. 49-53, see Mt. x. ; 
vv. 54-59, parallels in Mt. © This kind of Mosaic work renders con- 
nection sometimes rather difficult to trace. 


A. REVEALING THE HIDDEN, vv. I-3. 


Ver. 1, many thousands, must not press these hyperbolic statements : 
not told where all people came from : notice pictorial description of crowd 
hustling each other, swaying to and fro. Obs., Jesus does not address 
the multitude, only his disciples, whom he has just rejoined aiter dinner 
in Pharisee’s house. Subject.of talk, warning against the leaven of 
Pharisees: what is leaven? how does it work ? why did Jesus use it as 
a symbol? (cp. M#. xiii. 33, xvi. 6). Hypocrisy, acting : not consciously 
acting ; Pecksniffs are few; Cobden said the longer he lived, the more 
he was persuaded of the sincerity of men: but they had formed a certain 
notion of the ‘‘ proper,’’ this had become a second nature, but heart of it 
had died out. So with us, when we do or say things, not as natural 
expression of our religious feeling, but because we think ‘‘ our position ”’ 
requires us to do or say them, or suppose them to be good for other 
people. 

Ver. 2, a sort of double meaning: hypocrite covers up something, one 
day his untruthfulness will be known. But ver. 3 shows that is not real 
meaning; cp. Mt. x. 26 sqq. in discourse to apostles, and note the 
changes (Mt. ‘“‘what / tell you,”’ ‘‘what ye hear,’ 1.e. from me), showing 
we are at further remove from the words of Jesus. Pvroclaimed on the 
house-tops ; even at present day, local governors publish their orders by 
sending the crier on to the house-top, so that the whole village can hear his 
proclamation.—All great teachers have confidence in publishing the 
truth ; so Francis of Assisi sent out his followers from little hut by river 
bank, Loyola his disciples from crypt in church of Montmartre; so 
George Fox, Wesley, Mazzini, Garrison, .the victory is for earnestness. 
No one really cares for truth who does not try to spread it. 


B. Fatse Fear anp TRUE FEar, wy. 4-7. 


Ver. 4, need of courage: see how bravely the early Christians, or 
Catholics and Protestants alike in our own country in 16th century, met 
danger or death sometimes in spite of physical fear: Luther, telling of 
his journey to Worms, says that when the herald asked him if he still 
intended to repair thither, ‘‘ though in truth I was physically fearful and 
trembling, I replied to him—‘I will repair thither, though I should find 
there as many devils as there are tiles on the house-tops.’’’ So in our own 
day, we often need courage to face possible want, disapproval of friends, 
&c.—A young man in a business declines to accommodate himself to 
practices he cannot approve, withdraws, courageously makes career for 
himself: another bravely rebukes foul speech in a workshop : in spite of 
companions’ ridicule a girl dresses simply ‘‘like an old maid,” a boy 
refuses to join in some thoughtless mischief or cruel sport. 
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Ver. 5, Gehenna, Greek form of Heb. Ge Hinnom, valley of Hinnom, 
a valley just outside Jerusalem on S., infamous first for the horrible 
worship of Moloch, where children were burned ; then defiled, receptacle 
of filth, bodies of criminals, carcases of animals, &c: hence became an 
image of place of penal doom (cp. Life in Pal.§ 44, 7, end). The judge 
who has authority to send to punishment, not by arbitrary caprice, but by 
just judgment, may be rightly feared: we should express this, with our 
modern feeling, somewhat differently—fear the unfaithfulness which will 
expose you to the judge’s sentence, dread only moral weakness to be 
found unstable or false in a crisis which tests all your strength. 

Vv. 6, 7, sparrows, the cheapest, commonest of birds ; cp. saying of 
Rabbi Simeon, ‘A bird is not taken without God, much less the life of 
aman.’’ The hairs of our head are numbered by the God who is over 
all and through all and in all; so we need not fear he will lose count of 
souls, 

C. CONFESSION BEFORE MEN, wv. 8-12. 


Vv. 8, 9, cp. Mt. x. 32, 33. Difficulty of determining precise form of 
saying here reported; belongs to official conception of Jesus, subse- 
quently entertained in the Church, of Son of Man as judge with retinue 
of angels as in Mt. xxv. 31 (cp. Life in Pal. § 44,5), the faithful to be 
rewarded, the false disowned, refused entry into kingdom, and punished. 
Dropping the form, let us follow Jesus in his unreserved faithfulness to 
duty and truth. [For a fine instance of ‘‘ Confessing before Men”’ in 
modern literature see the chapter in Yom Brown’s School-days where 
Arthur says his prayers. | 

Ver. 10: no proper connexion, first part practically unsays ver. 9, and 
has no meaning addressed to disciples. But cp. Mt¢. xii. 32; in connec- 
tion with Pharisees’ charge that Jesus’ life and works were manifestation 
of an evil power: speaking against Son of Man as an official person 
involved no moral guilt, a man might not know the marks of his 
function, as a child seeing a royal procession might mistake someone in 
splendid uniform for king: but to speak against power of goodness did 
imply moral obliquity, a perverse conscience, the scoffer’s attitude : 
modern equivalent of this is having no enthusiasms, debasing and 
belittleing great actions by ascribing unworthy motives. Declaration of 
no forgiveness must be interpreted by other utterances of ung uestionable 
genuineness. Antithesis here between Son of Man and Holy Spirit 
indicates a later date, after the doctrine of the Spirit had become more 
prominent in Apostolic age; e.g. ver. 12, Mt. x. 20 has ‘‘ your father’s 
Splnity ecplwGe. Xie £2, ite wiles Wl 

Vv. II, 12, cp. Mt. x. 17-20 (a passage modified by later experience, as 
in ver, 5 the apostles were expressly desired not to go to the Gentiles ; so 
Luke puts it later, see xxi. 12-15). See Acts iv. 8, 13 (Peter and John) ; 
vi. 10, 15, 55, Stephen ; so Paul before Felix and Festus and Agrippa. 
For early Christians, read accounts of martyrdom of Ignatius or Polycarp, 
in the volumes under their name in Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 


“Children of men! the unseen Power, whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath look’d on no religion scornfully 
That man did eyer find.’—Matthew Arnold. 
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CATECHISM LESSONS. sy Rev. Jj. P. BLAND, B.D. 


LESSON XXV.—SOME TEACHINGS OF THE APOSTLES. 


I. 


2. 


a 
4. 


Or 


Does the New Testament contain any teachings beside-those of Jesus? 
Yes ; tt contains those of some of his early followers. 


Are these teachings always like those of their great master ? 

No; some of them seem to be quite different. 

Name some subjects in which differences appear ? 
In their teachings about God, man, and the way of salvation. 
Give some examples of their different teachings about God ? 

Compare Matt. v. 45-48, and Fohn iv. 20-24, with Rom. viti. 
28-33, 1%. 13-23, and I Pet.1. 2. 

. Give some concerning Man’s Nature? litaeugs 

Compare Matt. xviti. 1-5, xix. 13, 14, with Rom. v. 12, and Eph. 

. Give some about the Nature and the Way of Salvation ? 

Compare Matt. xxv. 31-46, Mark xii. 28-34, Luke x. 25-28, and 
Fohn xt11. 34, 35, with Eph. it. 8,9, Heb. 1x. 28, I Pet. 1. 18-20, 
it. 18, [ Fohn 1. 7, and Rev. 1. 5. 

. In what do their teachings seem to differ about God ? 

Fesus taught that God is the good Father of all alike; the apostles, 

that of [His own accord he specially favours some. 
. In regard to Man’s Nature ? 

Fesus taught that man was by nature good; Paul seems to have 
held a different view. 

. In regard to the Nature and Way of Salvation ? 

Fesus taught that salvation was from sinful desires ; they, from 
the consequences of sin: Fesus taught that the way was by 
personal goodness ; they sometimes taught that it was through 
his atoning blood, or by substituted goodness. 

Do the Apostles uniformly teach these views ? 


No; see Acts x. 34, 35, [ Cor. xiit., Fames 1. 27. 


Teacher's Note.—Teachers should point out how the teachings of the 


Apostles differ in some respects from those of Jesus; but at the same time 
they should be careful to preserve a reverent and rational regard for their 
teachings. 


Ww 


LESSON XXVI. 
TEACHINGS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


. What is the Christian Church ? 


It comprehends the various organised bodies of Christian believers. 


. What then is the Roman Catholic Church ? 


It is that branch which recognises the Pope's supremacy. 


. What are the fundamental errors of this church ? 


Its assumptions of spiritual supremacy and of tnfallibility. 


. What is its great ethical error ? 


Its teaching that belief in doctrines and obedience to ordinances 
ave of the highest possible importance to man. 
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. Are these things really important in themselves ? 


No; they are important only in so far as they help man toward 
the attainment of a truer and nobler life. 


. What is its great intellectual weakness ? 


Many of its doctrines rest on no reasonable basis. 


. What great evil has it wrought ? 


It has stifled reason, crushed free-thought, and has often strenu- 
ously opposed liberty and progress. 


. Name some of its characteristic doctrines ? 


Transubstantiation, priestly absolution, papal infallibility. 


. Are these doctrines true ? [ them. 


They are not true to us, though many Catholics sincerely believe 


. What is the great need of this church? 


A complete revision of its teachings, in the light of the assured 
knowledge and broader feeling of the present time. 


Teacher’s Note.—Endeavour to treat Roman Catholicism with all 


possible fairness, pointing out the sublime devotion and real good found 
in this Church, notwithstanding its false and pernicious doctrines. 


LESSON XXVII. 
TEACHINGS OF THE PROEFESLANT CHURCH: 
» 


. What is the Protestant Church 2? 


It 1s that branch of the Christian Church which protests against 
the doctrines and practices of Roman Catholics. 


. What is the fundamental error of this Church ? 


It places too much reliance on the letter of the Bible, and on a few 
special doctrines apparently taught there. 


. What is the result of this 2 


That many of the teachings of the Protestant Church fail to 
satisfy the claims of reason and conscience. 


. Name some of these teachings ? 


Its teachings concerning Conversion, Atonement, Fustification, 
Salvation, Heaven, and Hell, 


. What is the principal doctrinal error of the Evangelical party ? 


Its teaching that man can be saved by something other than per- 
sonal righteousness. 


. Did Jesus teach this ? 


No; see Matt. xix. 16-21, xxv, 31-46, Mark xii. 28-34, Luke x. 
25-37, KU. I-32. 


. Is the Evangelical’s view of the atonement true ? 


No; it appears to us that the death of Fesus was neither vicarious 
nov propitiatory. 


. Why then was Jesus put to death ? 


Because of the bigotry and opposition of the Fews. 


g. Is the Evangelical teaching concerning Man’s Nature true ? 


> Fesus did not teach that man is fallen and corrupt. 
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10. What did he teach concerning Man’s Nature ? 
That man is imperfect, but that there 1s much natural goodness 
in him. Matt. xviii. 1-3, &c. 
Teacher's Note—Treat this subject in a firm yet kind and Christian 
spirit. 


LESSON XXVIII. 
THE PROTESTANT EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 


1. Is the Evangelical Church’s teaching concerning Conversion true ? 
Only in part. Conversion is simply turning toward what is right. 
2. Is its teaching concerning Justification true ? [ conduct. 
No; Fustification has no meaning apart from right motives and 
Is its teaching concerning Salvation true ? 
No; Salvation is primarily from present sin and evil. 
4. Are its teachings concerning Heaven and Hell true ? 
No; these are not so much places as states of heart and mind. 
What then may we expect after death ? 
To be naturally rewarded or punished according to our deeds. 
May we expect our condition hereafter to be fixed ? 
No; no more than tt 1s fixed here. 
7. Is the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity true ? 
No; and tt 1s not taught in the Bible. 
8. Were the Jews or the early Christians Trinitarians ? [of Fesus. 
No; there were no Trinitarians until many years after the death 
9. How and why does this Church teach so many erroneous doctrines ? 
Partly because it neglects to read the Bible with an open mind, and 
partly because it has received errors from the past. 
10. Is there any likelihood of its ceasing to teach these errors ? 
Yes; there ave many signs which show that the old narrow, dog- 
matic orthodoxy 1s passing away. 


ies) 


OMecs 


Teacher’s Note——While pointing out the errors of our Evangelical 
brethren, call attention also to the germs of truth that some of these errors 
contain, and above all let us avoid harsh judgments or uncharitable 
feelings. 


Asout Scrap-Booxs.—The scrap-book is a useful friend, to young 
and old alike. Scattered through the religious papers and magazines 
are many articles of real value; and to find the information which 
they give, in brief and comprehensive form, one would have to go 
through libraries or ransack encyclopzdias. To the Sunday-school 
teacher a scrap-book filled with short anecdotes, stories, illustrations, and 
notes on the various lessons is beyond price. It grows imperceptibly, 
costing only a few moments now and then; but, like all growths, it 
becomes very precious after awhile. A charming scrap-book might be 
made containing only thoughts for devotional seasons, culled from many 
sources, sometimes from a quaint old divine, again from a modern 
sermon or a suggestive article. The children’s scrap-book should be 
rather miscellaneous, and they should be allowed to make their own 
selections for its pages.—Sunday School Times, 


The Evitor’s Letter Bor. 


An ImporTANT SUGGESTION.—Sir, 
I see that in the July number of the 
“Helper” you invite expressions of 
opinion about Young Days. I agree 
with ‘‘L. M.” in thinking that £100 
a year ought not to be lost on that 
publication, and that it would be 
much more usefully employed in 
bringing out the new text-books. 
Indeed, I am strongly of opinion that 
the issuing of such books as the Story 
of Religion, Life in Palestine, and 
the Childhood of Fesus,—not to 
mention the Helper, is by far the 
most important work that is being 
done at the present time in connection 
with what the Rev. Jos. Wood calls 
“the Liberal Churches.” I only wish 
these publications could have acircula- 
tion more proportionate to their value. 

I noticed in the Juquirer’s report of 
the proceedings at the annual meeting 
of the S. S. Association that Prof, 
Carpenter suggested that the Asso- 
ciation might by more assiduous 
adyertising bring its literature more 
efficiently before the public at large, 
and that Unitarians should take some 
pains to bring the Association’s pub- 
lications before the booksellers with 
whom they ordinarily dealt. I hope 
both recommendations will be attend- 
edto. Wanting acopy of the English 
edition of the “Childhood,” I ordered 
it through my regular bookseller. I 
took this course partly to carry out 
Prof. Carpenter’s suggestion, partly to 
ascertain whether booksellers can allow 
the same discount on the Association’s 
publications that they allow on books 
issued by the large publishing houses. 
I found that my bookseller allowed two- 
pence in the shilling, as he does on 
Williamsand Norgate’s publications— 
on books issued by Macmillan and 
most other publishers, he allows three- 
pence in the shilling. 

Now lam going tomakeasuggestion. 
Itisthat a Colporteur—or, if the experi- 
ment succeeds, several Colporteurs be 
employed to carry round the Associa- 
tion’s publications and other good and 
suitable literature for sale, not only 
amongst the members of our “Liberal” 
churches, but alsoto the general public, 
amongst whom, I firmly believe, would 


_a slice of bread. (2.) 


be found many ready purchasers. I 
would not have the work I suggest un- 
dertaken in any sectarian spirit, or 
under any denominational name, but in 
a truly missionary spirit, and I believe it 
would be found to be the cheapest and 
most efficient agency that can be em- 
ployed for missionary purposes. 

The Colportage Associations find 
that it costs about £40 to keep a man 
at work fora year. Could not some 
small portion of the £1eo0 annually 
lost on Young Days be usefully diverted 
to this object? I should be glad to 
subscribe £5 towards the cost of 
trying the experiment for a year. 

In the interests of general educa- 
tion,—to say nothing of Christian,— 
some means should be found for 
supplying the young people, especially 
of our country districts and smaller 
towns, with suitable literature upon 
which to exercise the faculties which 
have been trained—or are supposed to 
have been trained—in our Elementary 
Schools.—JAmMEs Howarp Brooks, 
Green Bank, Monton. 

How YO USE THE SKETCH OF 
OBERLIN.—It might form a ground- 
work for half an hour’s chat in class, 
Three points should be emphasized. 
(1.) Let us make the best of what- 
ever we have, even though it be only 
If we want to 
influence others, let us not try to force 
our opinions upon them, but content 
ourselves with working faithfully 
and waiting patiently, until in due 
time opposition wilh fade away. (3.) 
A Christian life must be a life of 
service to man. The planting of a 
tree—which takes so long to grow to 
maturity that it is comparatively of 
little use to the planter—is a good 
symbol, it is labour spent mainly forthe 
goodofothers. SeeAug.numberp.171. 

Harvest FESTIVAL SERVICE.— 
We have received a copy of a newly 
published Harvest Service arranged 
by Mr. Geo. Callow. It is intended 
for Congregational rather than for 
Sunday School use, but it is not 
beyond the intelligence of elder 
scholars, and it has the merit of not 
being too long. It is printed in both 
notations, and the price is twopence, 


